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When about fourteen years of age, being 
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™ powerfully visited by, and yielding to, the Divine 


oS , influence, his mind was filled with the love of 

Poblished Weekly by Josiah Tatum, God ; and he had to believe, that he should be 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, required to declare to others the goodness of the 

Lord, and call upon them to serve Him; but so 

PHILADELPHIA. great was the fear that possessed his mind, lest 

Price two dollars per annum, payasle in advance, or | he should be mistaken, and attempt to speak in 
six copies for ten dollars. his own will, that he was frequently drawn into 


This pi s subject to newspaper postage only. : ; ‘ 
st ceacinaanat its Se an deep inward silence, and was led anxiously to 


a | desire, that if his impressions were right, as to 
| bul ais . the apprehended Divine requirement, he might 
Account of wo c ae be dena through the medium of a minister at 
I. . the close of a meeting that had been held in 
| He was born at Horsehay in the county of| silence. Soon after this, at the close of a week- 
Salop, on the 11th day of the Sixth month, 1765.|day meeting, a much-approved minister and 
His parents, William and Elizabeth Jones, were | member of the same meeting, plainly declared, 
members of our religious society, in which pro-|that there were those present, in whom the 
fession he was brought up. Divine power was manifest, who would have to 
His mother, a pious woman, died when he was| bear a public testimony to the Truth in that 
about seven years old, which was a great loss:| meeting. On this occasion, our friend was so 
for she had manifested much solicitude to impress | overcome by the Lord’s power, that he could not 
him with the Divine fear. She was in the prac- | avoid trembling to a degree that drew many eyes 
tice of rehearsing to him the marvellous dealings} upon him; and in noting the circumstance, he 
Ne of the Lord with his people, especially with | says: “Oh! the Divine love and awful fear with 
: 'riends when they were first gathered; thus| which my mind was filled. My desire was now 
endeavouring to prepare his youthful mind to re-| fully answered; I had no doubt left as to what 
.. ceive the visitations of heavenly love, and encour- | the Lord required of me.” 


| 
| 
i 
a 


" aging him to yield to the influence of Divine} About the fifteenth year of his age, his obedi- 
: grace. The religious parental care thus exercised | ence was put to the test, by, to use his own ex- 
‘ towards him in his childhood, he, in after life, | pressions, “(an evidence as clecr as noonday, 

esteemed to have been a very great blessing. what I should have said, yet I gave way to rea- 
; When twelve years old, he was bound appren-| soning and improper fear, and did not obey the 
- tice. His master, Joseph Heath, who resided in| Divine requiring.” For this disobedience, he 


Coventry, had joined our Society, by convince- | was much deserted, and the enemy was suffered 
ment, and was of exemplary conduct: he had a} to buffet him, so that he was for some years in 
very acceptable gift in the ministry, in the exer-| sore affliction, to such a degree, that he says: 
cise Whereof he was frequently engaged to travel | “I apprehended my destruction was nigh at hand, 
to distant places ; thus unavoidably leaving those | and the horror I had to pass through was indes- 
: iu his employment more exposed. When at|cribable;’ but as under a deep sense of, and 
1 ome, he took especial care to encourage them in | contrition for, his disobedience, he endeavoured 
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ue right way, and to guard them against danger, | patiently to submit to the Lord’s judgments, 
oth by example and precept, and by requiring | Ile, in his own way and time, permitted his light 
the frequent family reading of the Holy Scrip-| again to shine upon his afflicted one, who by 
tures, and the writings of our early Friends. This | faithfulness to his manifestation was, in -redeem- 


. wh lesome tuition tended to cherish and strengthen | ing love and mercy, favoured to witness an in- 
, tie good desires often felt by our beloved | crease, and more sensible enjoyment of the Divine 
friend ; and by submitting to the power of Divine | presence, and being again called upon to speak 


in a meeting for worship, he did not hesitate, but 
obeyed the impression, which brought him the 
reward of peace: this was about the age of 18. 


grace, luwardly revealed, he was enabled to resist 


allurements and temptations to vice incidental to 
youth. 
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Speaking of this interesting period, he says: 
“ Having thus been as in the depths of the sea, | 
in great distress and anguish, with the weeds | 
wrapped about my head, and shut out from the’ 
Divine presence for a very long season, as a chas- 
tisement for my disobedience, a short time before 
the decease of my valued master, I began to 
experience a renewed evidence of Divine favour ; 
he said but little to me respecting my situation, 
and knew but little from any outward informa- 
tion; yet I have cause to believe, from his con- | 
versation and feeling manner towards me, that 
he was secretly engaged in a desire that I might 


be preserved and sustained in this time of deep | 


trial. He encouraged me to attend our Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, which I considered a 
great favour, and profitable to me. The conduct 
and conversation of my dear master was instruc- 
tive and encouraging to me, in my deeply tribu- 
lated path. He would, notwithstanding my youth, 
when he felt Atmself in a tried situation, say, 
“Come, let us sit a little quietly, and try to feel 
what is the Divine will.” 

Our dear friend attended the Yearly Meeting 
the first time in 1786, being his twenty-first year, 
performing the journey on foot; he returned 
with a valuable member of Stockport Meeting, by 
whose recommendation he commenced business 
in Stockport in the same year. 

He began with a small borrowed capital of 
thirty pounds; and was so fearful of not being 
able to pay his debts, and of thereby bringing 
reproach on the cause of Truth, which was very 
dear to him, that he kept a daily account of his 
income and expenditure; but whilst his business 
was so small, that he and a woman servant, a 
member of the Society, were the only attendants 
in the shop, he believed it right not to allow his 
business to interfere with the attendance of week- 
day meetings; and to set them both at liberty, 
he closed his shop during meeting time, and this 
when trade was depressed. He continued this 
practice in after life, when he had several young 
men employed in his business, for whose religious 
welfare he evinced a paramount solicitude. One 
who was his apprentice, when treating of his 
fatherly care over his young men, writes: “ He 
was watchful over us for good, even as one who 
must give an account in these matters; anxious 
to guard us from harm, carefnl to discourage all 


appearance of evil, and equally ready to encourage | 


appearances of good. He was always in the 


habit of closing his shop-door during the week- | 


day meeting, so that we might all attend, and 
encouraged us to get out to Monthly Meetings as 
far as circumstances would admit. These are 
subjects worthy the attention of survivors; and, 
individually, 1 wish to record my gratitude, that, 
in the ordering of Providence, my youthful days 
were spent under his care.” 

After his business became larger and more pro- 
fitable, it was his especial care to seek, first, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness; and when 





ee 


he was favoured to experience the promise fu 
filled, in the addition thereto of all things : an 
he was contented with a moderate o, sa 
and set his brethren a good exampl 
up business to those who had oceasior, for it, 
instead of keeping it for the accumulation of 
riches, With this competence, he was Shera} ” 
relieving the necessities of the indigent. ana :. 
promoting the cause of truth. at 
_ His travels in the ministry were considerable 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England; and from 
1826 to 30, in company with his wife, he paid 
an extensive religious visit to Friends in parts of 
North America. 

These, with many other religious engagements 
and labours of love, among Friends and others in 
his own and neighbouring counties, with the 
regular attendance of his own meetings, when jy 
health, and at home, and his almost constay; 

/attendance of the Yearly Meeting, occupied a 
| great portion of his time. 

In the beginning of 1839, in his seventy. 
fourth year, our dear friend had a long an 
serious illness; he was reduced so low, that 
several Friends of Stockport, and of a neighbour- 
|ing meeting, came to take, as they thought, a 
| final leave of him. a 
| During this illness, he desired an intimate 

acquaintance to write as follows:—See how 
‘the wise puzzle themselves about the unsearchable 

mystery, scarcely knowing what conclusion to 
‘come to; (instead of being established in Christ, 
(the true Rock, which they so much profess in 
' words, and of hecoming learned in his school ;) a 
' situation referred to by Peter, when he said, The 

‘unstable and unlearned, wrest the Scriptures to 

‘their own destruction. How are they to be 

| prepared even for Paradise, if they receive not 

| Christ, and are not taught of Him, not yielding 
to his regenerating and purifying power, so that 
they might be taught of Him, and enabled, 
through his strengthening them, to do the Divine 
will. In whatever other way we seek to know 
‘the way to the kingdom, it will be in vain, for 
He it is who is declared to be our Saviour and 
‘our Lord; whom if we do not know whilst here, 
‘to save us from our sins, as He has declared, 
‘Where I.go, thither ye cannot come.’ What a 
‘lamentable state of mind to be in, is that of 
depending upon this man’s wisdom, or the other 
‘man’s wisdom; saying, Lo, here is Christ, or, 
Lo, He is there; whilst it is recorded in the 
Scriptures, that the Kingdom of Christ is within, 
‘and it belongs to Him to rule and reign there, 
who is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince ot 
Peace, of whose kingdom and government there 
shall never be an end.” 


From this illness, during which he was deeply 
exercised on account of the state of the Society, 
‘to the surprise of most who had seen him, he 


gradually recovered. And in the following year, 
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1940, he attended the Yearly Meeting for the 

last time. - 

" Tq 1841, his strength declined more percep- 

sbly; he would frequently be recounting the 

soniness and mercy of the hand tiat had led him, 

cad fed him, kept and sustained him, from child- 

hood through a long series of years, and provided 

fr him in many ways, far beyond his expectation 

or desert. | 
~ On First-day, the 19th of Twelfth month, 1841, 

our dear friend attended both the forenoon and 

ofternoon meetings for worship, and the Prepara- 

ive meeting at Stockport. In the night, he was 

feverish and restless; this was increasingly the 

ease at times in the succeeding stages of his 
Iiness. On some of these occasions, he was 
much tried, complaining that he was not able to 
stay his mind as he desired: but at intervals he 
yas relieved and sweetly composed. In the 
course of his illness, when feeling low and de- 
pressed in spirit, he said, “I have nothing of my 
own—no righteousness of my own to depend 
upon or to trust in; but there is a blessing for 
the poor in spirit.”” And at one time, under a 
feeling of great restlessness and suffering, he said, 
“What a favour it would be, if I might go to my 
mansion in heaven !’’ 

After First-day, the 26th, his strength sunk 
rapidly; but in allusion to his own state and 
feeling, he, with great sweetness and heavenly 
composure, said, “ Enter into life, to live with 
them that live for ever.”’ 

Ou Fourth-day, the 29th, a particular friend 
came to see him, and taking a seat near his bed, 
his wife and another female member of his family 
being also present, he requested there might be 
quietness; and after a short pause he said, “It 
is very pleasant to have the company of those 
with whom we have travailed in the cause of 
truth. Oh that none may be pushed back from 
that to which they have attained! We are but 
poor creatures at the best, and all we have is of 
the Lord’s merey.” 

On Fifth-day morning he appeared somewhat 
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pation—that he is gone to his mansion in heaven. 
—Annual Monitor. 





EXTRACTS FROM UPHAM’S LIFE OF LADY 
GUYON. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


Those who are acquainted with the personal 
history of Fenelon, know how fully he combined 
greatness of intellect with humility and benevo- 
lence of temper; so that it was not difficult for 
him to associate with others, or even to receive 
instruction in those particulars in which his own 
experience was defective. And accordingly he 
did not hesitate, in his personal intercourse with 
Madame Guyon, and in his written correspond- 
ence, to state frankly those points in which he 
needed advice. He was already a religious man; 
religious in a high sense; but still it seemed to 
him that he was not all that he ought to be, and 
not all that, with divine aid, he could be. He 
panted for higher advancements. He could not 
rest until, in the possession of victory over the 
natural evils of the heart, he had become united 
to God in freedom from selfishness, and in purity 
and perfectness of love. 

The first struggle of his mind seemed to turn 
upon the point, whether he should make to God 
that entire and absolute consecration of himself 
in all things, without which it is impossible that 
those higher results should be realised to which 
his mind was now directed. In a mitigated sense, 
he had already done it; but there was something 
more: it must now be formal, decisive, entire 
and forever. The struggle is generally as severe 
at this point as at any; but when this is sur- 
mounted, everything else will infallibly foilow in 
its own time and place. We do not mean to say 
that everything, or that anything, will come in 
precise conformity to our anticipations of it; but 
it will come just as God would have it come. 

Having taken this first and great step, having 
laid himself on the altar of sacrifice, he awaited 


easier, and several times attempted to repeat the | the dealings of God with submission, but not 
passage of Scripture, “Come unto me, all ye that | without some degree of perplexity. The way was 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you | new; and it baffled, in his case, as it generally 
rest;” repeating, “Come unto me, ye shall find | does in others, all the conjectures of merely 
rest.” And awhile after, he said, “They that human wisdom. The matter of forgiveness in 


seek the Lord will be accepted.” 


Jesus Christ, as our Saviour, from the penalty of 


During the last few hours of his life he main-/| the violated law, was easily understood ; but that 
tained a solemn silence; but (relieved in a good of holy living, that of being kept, moment by 
degree from the rigour of fever) lay perfectly moment, in distinction from forgiveness in the 
tranquil, collected, and sensible, and from the | first instance, presented itself as a problem 
precious evidence to those around him of over- | 
shadowing good, and the heavenly serenity of his | 


countenance, he appeared as one who, having 
finished his work, was only awaiting the mandate 
to depart: and about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 30th of the Twelfth month, 1841, 
this dedicated servant of the Lord passed away 
from his labours, as one falling sweetly asleep ; 
and we doubt not has realized his blissful antici- 


attended with different incidents, and perhaps 
involving new principles. It was under these 
circumstances, and in this state of mind, that he 
thought it entirely proper to avail himself of 
Madame Guyon’s higher experience and inward 
wisdom. For two years they kept up a frequent 
intercourse by letter,—a correspondence in which 


‘it is easy to see her untiring patience and her 


| deep religious insight. It was hard for him to 
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understand at first, and to realize im practice, the { ence. When we lose our inward hapr 

great lesson of living by faith alone. Even at | is to say, that inward buoyancy and exhilirs; 

the end of six or eight months after their corres- | of spirit which depends upon numeroys a : 

pondence commenced, he had questions to propose | stances, we are very apt to think that we Fi 

and difficulties which required to be solved. God; not considering that the moral life of a 
It was in this state of things that she wrote | soul does not consist in pleasure, but in oie 

him a long letter, in which she gives a = God’s will, whatever that may be. ‘| e 


ness, that 


‘} 
view of the process, in which the soul is entirely | victory here also is by faith ; acting, bowerve 
consecrated to God, and undergoes the successive | a little different way. ‘ 
steps of inward crucifixion and of progressive 3. Having gained the victory over all undye 
conformity, until it realizes the highest results. | and inordinate action of the physical nature, and 
She took great pains with it. The communica- | being crucified also to those forms of inward 
tion now referred to, does not now appear in her 
works in the form of a letter, but is usually 
printed as a separate treatise. It is entitled, 
‘A concise View of the Soul’s Return to God, 
and of its Reunion with him.” 

To this long paper, which shows, not only her 
ability, but her willingness to Jabour for the good 
of others, we find a well digested answer, written 
at some length, from Fenelon; of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary : 


rT, in 


SUD 


port which depend merely upon pleasurable eyo. 
tions, another step in the process is that of entire 
crucifixion to any reliance upon our virtues, either 
outward or inward. The habits of the life of self 
have become so strong, that there is hardly any- 
thing, in which we do not take a degree of com. 
placency. Having gained the victory over its 
/senses, and become temperate in all things, and 
having gained so much strength, that it can liye 
by faith, independent of the support of inward 
pleasurable excitement, the soul begins to take a 
degree of satisfaction, which is secretly a selfich 
one, in its virtues, in its truth, its temperance, its 
faith, its benevolence, and to rest in them as 
though they were its own, and as if they gave it 
a claim of acceptance on the ground of its merit. 
This is a state of things inconsistent with entire 
acceptance with God, and is wrong. It becomes 
necessary, then, in the process of inward cruci- 
fixion, that we should die to our virtues. It is 
not meant, however, as every one will readily 
understand, that we are to be dead to the practice 
of them. That would be a great error; but we 
are to be dead to them as self-originated virtues, 
as our own virtues. We are to be dead to them, 
Fee as coming from ourselves; and alive 


to them only as the gifts and the power of God. 


Paris, Aug. 11, 1689. 
To MADAME DE LA Morue Guyon. 

I think, Madame, that 1 understand, in general, 
the statements in the last paper which you had 
the kindness to send me; in which you describe 
the various experiences which characterize the 
soul’s return to God by means of simple or pure 
faith. I will endeavour, however, to recapitulate 
some of your views, as they present themselves 
to me, in order that I may learn from you 
whether I correctly understand them. 

1. The first step which is taken (at least such 
would be the natural order) by the soul that has 
formally and permanently given itself to God, 
would be to bring what may be called its external 
powers, that is to say, its natural appetites and | 
propensities, under subjection. It is not possible | We are to have no perception or life to them, in 
for the consecrated soul to avoid doing this. This | the sense of taking a secret satisfaction in them, 
would naturally be the first strife, the first place | and are to take satisfaction in the Giver of them 
and occasion of struggle, in that series of inward | only. 
and outward contests which is destined ultimately | 4. A fourth step in this process is this. It 
to bring the whole man into subjection. The | consists in a cessation or death to that repugnance 
religious state of the soul at such times is charac- | which men naturally feel to those dealings of 
terized by that simplicity which shows its sin- | God which are involved in the process of inward 
cerity, and that it is sustained by faith. So that | crucifixion. We must die to our aversions as 
in the contest of which we are now speaking, the | well as to our desires. The blows which God 
soul does not act of itself alone, but follows and| sends upon us, when we are renovated in this 
co-operates, with all its power, with that grace | respect, are received without those feelings of 
which is given it. It gaims the victory through | opposition which once existed, and existed oft n- 
faith. times with great power. The soul, when it has 

2. The second step, in the process of actually | arrived at this state, resists nothing ; it is offended 











realizing in inward experience what is prospec-| at nothing. So clear is its perception of God's 
tively and virtually involved in the act of entire | presence in everything; so strong is its faith, 
consecration to God, is to cease to rest on the | that those apparently adverse dealings, which 
pleasures of inward sensibility. The struggle | were once exceedingly trying, are now received, 
here is, in general, more severe and prolonged | not merely with acquiescence, but with cheerful- 
than in the first contest. It is hard for us to die | ness. 

to these inward tastes and relishes, which make| 5. When we have proceeded so far, we may 
us feel so happy, and which God usually permits | say with a good deal of reason, that the natural 
us to enjoy and to rest upon in our first experi- ‘man is dead. And then comes, as a fifth step 10 
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rocess, the New Life, not merely the begin- ) Before they had reached the end of the forest, 
¢ a New Life, but a new life in the higher | the king’s horse manifested signs of uneasiness 
the terms, the resurrection of the life of | and fatigue, so much so, that his majesty resolved 


this p 
ping o 
sense of ; : ee 
ve. All those gifts which the soul before | upon yielding the pleasures of the chase to those 


sought in its own strength, and which it perverted | of compassion for his horse. With this view he 
sad rendered poisonous and destructive to itself, | turned down the first avenue of the forest, and 


by thus seeking them out of God, are now richly | determined on riding quietly to the oaks, there to 
snd fully returned to it, by the great Giver of all | wait for some of his attendants. The king had 
things. It is not the design or plan of God (his | only proceeded a few yards when, instead of the 
nature will not allow of any such design or plan) | ery of the hounds, he fancied he heard the ery of 
to deprive his creatures of happiness, but only to | human distress. As he rode forward he heard it 
pour the cup of bitterness into all that happiness, | more distinctly :—‘Oh, my mother! my mother! 
and to smite all that joy and prosperity which |God pity and bless my poor mother!’ The 
the creature bas in anything out of Himself. | curiosity and kindness of the sovereign led him 
There is a moral law of happiness, which is as | instantly to the spot. It was a little green plot 
unchangeable as the unchangeableness of moral |on one side of the forest, where was spread on 
principles. He smites the false happiness, or | the grass, under a branching oak, a little pallet, 
happiness founded on false principles, which is | half covercd with a kind of tent; and a basket or 
only the precursor of real and permanent misery, | two, with some packs, lay on the ground at some 
in order that: he may establish the true and ever- | distance from the tent. Near to the root of the 
lasting happiness, by bringing the soul into per- | tree he observed a little swarthy girl, about eight 
fect union and communion with himself, and by | years of age, on her knees, praying, while her 
enabling it to drink living water from the Ever- | little black eyes ran down with tears. Distress 
lasting Fountain. of any kind was always relieved by his majesty, 
§. And this life, in the sixth place, becomes a | for he had a heart which melted at human wo. 
truly transformed life, a life in union with God, | “What, my child, is the cause of your weeping?” 
when the will of the soui becomes not only con- | he asked; “for what do you pray?” The little 
formed to God practically and in fact, but is con- | creature at first started, then rose from her knees, 
formed to him in everything in it, and in the]and pointing to the tent said: “Oh, sir, my 
relations it sustains which may be called a dispo-| dying mother!’ ‘What!’ said his majesty, 
sition or tendency. It is then that there is such | dismounting, and fastening his horse up to the 
a harmony between the human and divine will, | branches of the oak, “what, my child? tell me 
that they may properly be regarded as becoming | all about it.” The little creature now led the 
one. This, I suppose, was the state of St. Paul| king to the tent, where lay, partly covered, a 
when he says, “I live, yet not I, but Christ | middle aged female gipsey in the last stages of a 
liveth in me.” That is to say, through the | decline, and in the last moments of life. She 
power of faith in God through Christ, he was | turned her dying eyes expressively to the royal 
what Christ would have been in his situation; | visiter, then looked up to heaven, but not a word 
he had Christ’s spirit; he had the same sim-|did she utter; the organs of speech had ceased 
plicity of motive, the same union with (God’s | their office; the silver cord was loosed, and the 
will. And thus the soul, which had first died to | wheel broken at the cistern. The little girl then 
its own or self-originated action, and dying again, | wept aloud, and stooping down, wiped the dying 
as it were, to its own inactivity, takes a new life, | sweat from her mother’s face. The king, much 
by acting no longer from itself, but in co-operation | affected, asked the child her name, and of her 
with God. family, and how long her mother had been ill. 
Just at that moment another gipsey girl, much 

older, came out of breath to the spot. She had 

KING GEORGE III. AND THE DYING GIPsEy, | been to the town of W , and brought some 
medicine for her dying mother. Observing a 

The following extraordinary anecdote is taken stranger, she courtesied modestly, and hastening 
from Crabbe’s Gipsey Advocate. to her mother, knelt down by her side, kissed 
George III. being out one day hunting, the | her pallid lips, and burst into tears. “What, 
chase lay through the skirts of the forest. The my dear child,” said his majesty, “can be done 
stag had been hard run, and to escape the dogs, | for you?” QO, sir,” she replied, “my dying 
had crossed the river in a deep part. The dogs | mother wanted a religious person to teach her 
could not be brought to follow; and it became |and to pray with her before she died. I ran all 
hecessary, in order to come up with it, to make a|the way, before it was light this morning, to 
circuitous route along the banks of the river, | W , and asked for a minister, but no one 
through some thick and troublesome underwood. |could I get to come with me to pray with my 
The roughness of the ground, the long grass and |dear mother!’ The dying woman seemed sen- 
frequent thickets, obliged the sportsmen to sepa- | sible of what her daughter was saying, and her 
rate from each other, each one endeavouring to | countenance was much agitated. The air was 
make the best and speediest route he could. again rent with the cries of the distressed daugh- 
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ters. Tke king, full of kindness, instantly 
endeavoured to comfort them. He said, “I am 
@ minister, and God has sent me to instruct and 
comfort your mother.” He then sat down on a 
pack by the side of the pallet, and taking the 
hand of the dying gipsey, discoursed on the de- 
merit of sin, and the nature of redemption. He 
then pointed her to Christ, the all-sufficient 
Saviour. While doing this, the poor creature 
seemed to gather consolation and hope; her eyes 
sparkled with brightness, end her countenance 
became animated. She looked up—she smiled ; 
but it was the last smile; it was the glimmering 
of expiring nature. As the expression of peace, 
however, remained strong in her countenance, it 
was not till some time had elapsed that they 
perceived the struggling spirit had left mortality. 

It was at this moment that some of his ma- 
jesty’s attendants, who had missed him at the 
chase, and had been riding through the forest in 
search of him, rode up, and found him comforting 
the afflicted gipseys. It was an affecting sight, 
and worthy of record. 

He now rose up, put some gold into the hands 
of the afflicted girls, promised them his protec- 
tion, and bade them look to heaven. He then 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and mounted his 
horse. His attendants, greatly affected, stood in 
silent admiration. Lord L was going to 
speak, but his majesty, turning to the gipseys, 
and pointing to the breathless corpse, and to the 
weeping girls, said with strong emotion,— Who 
thinkest thou, my lord, was neighbour unto 
these ?”’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
ALMANACS. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER AND sox 






















Son. I have been looking at the almanac - 1 
thinking that as I find every family secieined of 
an almanac, which they are careful to pro a 
as soon as the new year begins, or perhaps a littl, 
before, it must be a very important article. 4,,. 
yet when the year has passed, the old almanac : 
thrown aside, and considered of scarcely ay yV iden. 
I think I have sometimes heard people say of 7 
thing that had become worthless, that it was ike 
an old almanac. Hence, I conclude that an alia. 
nac, like some articles of food, is only fit for y: 
while it is fresh ; and, of course, the person who 
buys one, expects it to last only a year; and yet 
they continue to buy from year to year. Find. 
ing the almanac in every house, I suppose that 
almost every body must understand its contents: 
but in looking over one, I find a great number of 
things which appear to me almost unmeaning: 
and { am ashamed to ask, lest I should betray my 
ignorance. oo 

Father. That, my son, is not a good principle 
to act upon. A fear of betraying our ignorance, 
seems to imply an inclination to appear something 
else than what we really are. Those who are 
careful to conceal their ignorance, like those who 
cover their sin, are in danger of continuing in it. 
But if we are willing to acknowledge our igno- 
rance to those who are able to inform us, we may 
gain instruction, and at the same time afford 
pleasure to those who give it. For those who 
have stored their own minds with knowledge, are 
generally pleased when they find others, particu- 
larly the young, conscious of their deficiency, aud 
desirous of information. When I was young, I 
was in the practice of seeking the company of 
those who knew more than I did, and of trying 
to engage them in conversation, on the subjects 
with which they were best acquainted. By this 
course most people may not only become inter- 
ested in conversation, for every one feels an in- 
terest in subjects on which he is accustomed to 
dwell, but may be rendered the vehicle of useful 
information. But thou wast speaking of almanacs; 
and as these are in almost every family, it seems 
desirable that what passes daily before the eye, 
should convey its proper meaning to the mind. 
Let us, therefore, look over the pages of the one 
now before thee, and I will try to explain what 
is dark. 

Son. In the first place, I should like to know 
the etymology of the name; and whether they 
have always been considered as indispensable as 
they are now. 

‘ather. The name is supposed to be Arabic, a 
language to which I make no pretensions, al be- 
ing the Arabic article, and manach signifying to 
count. Some, however, derive the name from 
the German almonat, the pieces of wood on which 
the Saxons are reported to have carved the 
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If the British monarch was so well qualified to 
be the vehicle of religious consolation, in the 
expiring moment, to one of the outcasts of 
society, it is deeply to be regretted that any por- 
tion of his time, and more particularly that so 
large a part of it, as reported by common fame, 
was spent in the barbarous occupation of chasing 
a frightened and panting stag. 

At the time when Nimrod became a mighty 
hunter, the pursuit and destruction of wild ani- 
mals, with which the world was probably then 
overrun, may have been an employment suitable 
to the kingly character; but certainly the refine- 
ments of modern days may be considered capable 
of supplying the ruler of a Christian nation with 
exercise less allied to savage life. 

The anecdote, however, if correctly stated, 
serves to show that, even amidst the excitement 
of a cruel pastime, the spirit of piety may remain 
unextinguished. We may also learn that the 
cheerless abode of the wild wandering gipsey is 
not inaccessible to the feeling of filial and pious 
sensibility. 
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sourses of the moon. Almanacs appear to have 
been first constructed by the Arabians, and were 
probably introduced into Europe by the Saracens. 
The celebrated astronomer, John Muller, usually 
walled Regiomontanus, is said to be the first who 
~puted an almanac in the form now in use. 
This was about the year 1474. Yet some Eng- 
ish almanacs, of the 14th century, are reported 
»» exist, in manuscript, in the British Museum. 
The art of printing being introduced into Europe 
little before the middle of the 15th century, 
slmanacs appear to have become common not 
long afterwards. As the study of astrology was, 
for a time, connected with that of astronomy, the 
ancient almanacs were disfigured by pretended 
predictions ; and Henry III., of France, found 
them so pernicious, that he issued an edict in 
1570, forbidding the insertion of any predictions 
respecting civil or state affairs. Even to our 
own time, we find some vestiges of the ancient 
astrology, in the supposed, but unintelligible 
connection, between the signs of the zodiac, and 
the anatomy of the human body. A century 
ago the pretended accounts of the weather seem 
to have been regarded as an essential part of an 
almanac; but those who furnish the astronomical 
calculations, have long since resigned to the 
printers, or their compositors, the task of supply- 
ing the predictions of the weather. 

The celebrated Dr. Franklin commenced, in 
1733, the publication of Poor Richard's Alma- 
nac, which he continued till 1758. Through 
these periodicals were interspersed a great num- 
ber of maxims, and observations on economical 
subjects; a large part of which were afterwards 
collected in a speech, supposed to have been ad- 
dressed, by an old man called Father Abraham, 
toa company collected at a vendue. 

Almanacs are now published so as to be retailed 
as low as three cents, or as high as seventy-five 
cents or a dollar a copy. Some of the more costly 
ones contain a large amount of statistical and 
scientific information. 

Son. On the first page, after the title, of this 
almanac, I find the article “common notes for the 
year 1849,” all parts of which were obscure, 
until I found, in the first volume of Friends’ 
Review, an explanation of the Dominical letter, 
and this letter I find is usually placed in the 
column of days of the week, instead of the num- 
ber 1. But the other particulars require some 
explanation. 

Father. In the present state of knowledge, 
these notes are of but little practical importance. 
Before the introduction of the new style, the 
Dominical letters always returned at the end of 
28 years. Now that return is interrupted when 
4 centurial year, which is not a leap year, inter- 
venes.* 


The solar cycle is a period of twenty-eight 
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years, during which, under the old style, the 
Dominical letters complete their circuit from G 
to G again four times. The first year of the cycle 
being such that the Dominical letter, at the com- 
mencement of the year is G, from which it pro- 
ceeds, in a retrograde order to A. Now, the first 
year of the Christian era was not the first, but 
the tenth of this cycle. Consequently, to find 
the solar cycle for any year; for example, 1849, 
increase this number by 9, divide the amount, 
1858 by 28, and the remainder 10, is the cycle. 
The number of the cycle being known, the 
Dominical letter is readily determined. But the 
method explained in the first volume of the Re- 
view, under the head of chronology, is more 
convenient. 

The indiction is not an astronomical epoch. It 
is a period of 15 years ; and it was used to indi- 
cate the time when certain payments were made 
to the Roman government. It was established 
by Constantine in 512. Ifwe run back to the 
beginning of the Christian era, the first year of 
that era would be the fourth of the indiction. 
Hence, if to the current year we add 3, and 
divide the sum by 15, the remainder is the in- 
diction. 

The lunar cycle, or the Metonie, as it is called 
from Meton, its discoverer, is a period of 19 years; 
and its meaning may be thus explained. 

The time between two successive conjunctions 
of the sun and moon, or new moons, is at a 
medium, 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 3 seconds. 
Of course 235 lunations, or returns to the same 
position, in regard to the sun, must be 6939 
days 16 hours 31 min. 45 see. The mean length 
of our calender year being 365 days 6 hours, 
nineteen such years contain 6939 days 18 hours; 
differing from 235 lunations, nearly 14 hours. 
This near approximation furnished the ancient 
astronomers, in the then imperfect state of the 
science, with a mode of finding the times of new 
moon, for any desired time. Commencing their 
era when the new moon occurred on the first day 
of the year, and observing that each lunation is 
nearly 29} days, they could easily determine the 
times of new moon for every month of the year. 
As 12 lunations occupy nearly 354 days 9 hours, 
the first new moon in the year will be about 11 
days later in the second year than the first. Upon 
these principles rules were formed for determin- 
ing the days on which the new moon would hap- 
pen. The number of the cycle is found by add- 
ing 1 to the current year, and dividing by 19, the 
remainder is the lunar cycle. 

The Epact for any year is simply the number 
of days between the beginning of the year and 
the preceding conjunction of the sun and moon. 
All that was formerly ascertained by the lunar 
cycle and epact, being now more correctly deter- 
mined by calculations from tables of the solar and 


‘ie See vol. 1, page 75, of the Review, for a notice of | lunar motions ; the notes respecting them, annu- 
e old and new style. ally inserted in our almanacs, may perhaps be 
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regarded merely as old almanacs themselves 
usually are, out of date. 

Out of the three periods, the solar, lunar and 
indiction, a fourth, termed the Julian Period, has 
been formed. It consists of the continued pro- 
duct of 28, 19 and 15, or 7980; at the end of 
which time those cycles return to what they 
were at the beginning. Now if we run back 
these three cycles to a time when they would ap- 
pear to have begun simultaneously, we find that 
time to be 4713 years before the Christian era. 
This is, of course, an imaginary time of com- 
mencement, being actually according to our usual 
chronology, anterior to the day when the mortal 
taste of that forbidden fruit brought death into 
the world. Hence, if to the current year we 
add 4713, the sum will be the Julian period. 
Within this period of 7980 years the three cycles 
are not twice alike. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our readers will find, in the present number, an 
account, abridged from one of our daily papers, of 
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actual slaver. Certainly, while such eyacion. .. 
violations of the laws designed for checking the 
slave trade, continue to disgrace our people. it 
no time for the friends and advocates of y, iversal 
freedom to fold their arms, and conclude that their 
part of the work is done. A proper course would 
be seriously to inquire whether they are 
thing which they might possibly avoid 


promoting so enormous an evil, 
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The dialogue on Almanacs, a part of which js 
inserted in this number, is not designed to penes 
trate deeply into the science of astronomy ; but to 
exhibit a few familiar illustrations of the nature of 
some phenomena, which are obscurely pointed to 
in our common almanacs. Among the Juvenile 
readers of the Review, there are no doubt many 
who have very little opportunity of obtaining infor. 
mation on these subjects. To some of them, it is 
hoped, these illustrations will be acceptable. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, on 6th 
and Noble streets, Philadelphia, on Third day the 
4th instant, Witir1amM Smep.ey, of Delaware coun- 
ty, Pa., to Harriet Jones. 
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United States District Court, on a charge of being 
engaged in the African slave trade. The facts 
brought out in the trial, warrant, in the opinions of 
the court, a belief that the voyage in question was 
designed for the trade in slaves. In this case we 
have a partial exposition of the expedients which 
are often adopted to cover that nefarious com- 
merce. Although more than forty years have 
elapsed since the Government of the United States 
enacted a law prohibiting American citizens from 
engaging in this traffic, and nearly thirty since the 
same authority declared this traffic, if prosecuted 
by American citizens, or in vessels owned wholly 
or in part by American citizens, to be piracy, sub- 
jecting those engaged in it to the punishment of 
death; yet we have ample testimony to prove that 
vessels built in American ports, and sailing under 
the flag of the Union, are often employed in the 
direct or indirect prosecution of this illegal com- 
merce. Goods, designed for the purchase of slaves, 
are frequently conveyed across the Atlantic, in ships 
bearing the American character, and navigated by 
American seamen. But that part of their mission 
being accomplished, a sale, which was probably 
effected before the voyage commenced, is nomi- 
nally consummated, a crew of foreigners, carried, in 
some instances, to the coast, in the same vessels, 
under the character of passengers, take the place of 
the American seamen, and the vessel becomes an 





dence in this city, in the 82d year of her age, Mary 
James, relict of the late Joseph James. a member 
and minister of the Southern District Monthly 
Meeting. 

Naturally of a retiring and diffident disposition, 
she was yet endeared to a large circle of friends by 
the sweetness and gentleness of her spirit, and by 
the intelligence and refinement of her mind. 
Although often, during her long pilgrimage of life, 
disqualified by bodily indisposition, she was yet 
strengthened, from time to time, to testify to that 
grace which she had found sufficient for her need ; 
and as her walk in earlier years, had been with 
Him who had called her to his holy service, so in 
the decline of advanced age she was enabled to 
feel the comfort of His sustaining presence. 

To this beloved and honoured friend may be 
well applied the language of the Lord to his ser- 
vant Job,— Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 





WANTED, 


An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of Haver- 
ford School. He will be required to keep the 
accounts, to have the oversight of the vegetable 
garden and the grounds, and to attend to the pur- 
chase of provisions, &c. A single man, who has 
had some acquaintance with the charge ot boys at 
school will be preferred. Application may be made 
to 

Jsaran Hacker, 112 South Third street, 


Epwarp Yarna1, No 39 Market street, or 
M. C. Core, No 286 Filbert st., Philadelphia. 
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WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


In our last number we inserted a notice of the 
jestruction of this building, copied from a pub- 
lie paper; but since the publication of that ac- 
wunt, the editor has received a communication 
‘om a friend connected with the school, from 
ghich the following is extracted. While we can 
freely respond to the hope expressed near the 
closing paragraph that this seminary will not be 
permitted to expire in consequence of this disas- 
wr, we may also indulge the hope that a similar 
amount of costly and valuable apparatus will not 
be again left without the security of an insurance. 


“The school building of Friends’ Western Agri- 
cultural School, Parke Co., Ia., has been destroyed 
by fire. The total loss is estimated at about 
32000. The cost of the philosophical apparatus 
consumed, including expences, was about $500. 
The apparatus was selected, about two years ago, 
inthe Eastern cities, by the Principal, without 
charge. There were seven cases of Mathematical | 
Instruments consumed, being part of a lot donated 
to the Quarterly Meeting by English Friends. 
These were estimated at about $35. The students, | 
of whom 60 were in attendance, had taken away | 
many of their books in the evening, as usual; but 
those left in the school house, and lost, amounted, 
according to their estimates, to about $150. The 
school library is estimated at $150, and the furni- 
ture at $150.—The school house, 52 ft. by 30, 
was erected three years ago at a cost of $800, 
but, as it was paid for by donations, and was for 
school purposes, both work and materials were 
obtained at low rates. The Principal lost his 
stock of new school books, kept for supplying the 
students, a watch, and several other things, 
amounting perhaps, to about $125. A valuable 
collection of Botanical specimens, minerals, Xc., 
was destroyed. 

_ “About 1 o’clock on the morning of the 15th | 
lust., we were awakened by the intelligence that | 
the school-house was on fire; and hastening out, 
we beheld the flames and sparks arising to a great | 
height, and the building nearly consumed. The | 
fire evidently began at the western end, and was | 
so rapidly progressing to the eastern, that there 
was no chance of saving anything. The night was 





very still, otherwise, the new shop building situ- | 
ated a few yards to the east, would probably have | 
| night the Panama came in bringing the mails for 
_ “The school had progressed about four weeks | 
into the winter session, and the classes had got | 
fairly under way. The students were animated | 
with a noble zeal for improvement, and were in| 
They were, of course, released | 


been consumed. 


excellent order. 
from their engagement; a large number were 


anxious to stay under all the disadvantages, and | 
school was re-opened in an unfinished and scantily | 
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shop. The school now numbers about 56 students, 
and would probably have soon reached 75 or 80, 
had we not been visited by the above mentioned 
calamity. The number on the list, last session, 
was 69, and last winter’s session, 80. 

“It is not known how the fire originated, and of 
course there are various conjectures. 

“We indulge the hope and confidence, that this 
popular and highly useful institution, which has 
already prepared and sent out so many teachers 
for our primary schools, will not be suffered 
to languish; but that, through the liberality of 
its friends, the school-building will be raised from 
its ashes in a new and more commodious form, and 
be again well supplied with furniture, books and 
apparatus. A. B. 

Near Annapolis, Ia., 11 mo. 23d, 1849.” 


Extract from a letter, dated 


San Francisco, October 31, 1849. 


I returned to this place three days since. When 
I left it, near the end of June, there were a few 
houses, and a multitude of tents. During my 
absence a large town has grown up—large stores, 
handsome eating houses, furnished ina style which 
would not disgrace Chestnut street, or Broadway, 
while the streets are crowded with bales of goods, 
wagons, carts, mules and people; presenting a 
scene of bustle and confusion, far worse than 
Market street, Philadelphia, in its busiest season; 
and only equailed by Pearl street, New York. On 
every side the sound of a thousand hammers and 
mallets meets the ear. New buildings are going 
up all around you, though lumber is worth $300 
a thousand feet; and carpenters’ wages are sixteen 
dollars a day. A frame house, costing $120 
in the States, will bring $600 here; and larger 
houses in proportion. 

Pueblo de San Jose, has been selected as the 
seat of government for California. It has the 
reputation of being the most healthy aud pleasant 
climate in California. 

At San Francisco, acold wind blows continually 
down the coast, during the summer months, making 
it necessary, not only to wear winter cloths, but 
over-coats; while in winter it scarcely blows at 
all, and the weather is warm and sultry. 

Three Pacific steamers have arrived from Pana- 
ma, bringing no mails; thus leaving the people 
here about four months without a mail; but this 


July, August, and September. 

California cannot, at this moment, contain 
fewer than 75,000 souls, 50,000 of whom are, 
probably, emigrants from the United States; the 
remainder consisting of native Upper Californians, 
Lower Californians, Sonoramians, Chilians, Peru- 
vians, mae Sandwich Islanders, ) Chinese, 
&e.. Ke. A good many Chinese articles have been 


furnished building, belonging to the institution, | brought to this port, among them brick and a 
erected last winter, for the purpose of a work-! number of frame houses. A good many Chinese 
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carpenters are employed here. The cooks at the 
eating houses are generally French. Germany 
has numerous representatives. In a word, every 
people under the sun, and every language, is heard 
at San Francisco. The Convention have formed 
a constitution, and by a unanimous vote slavery 
is forever excluded. When gold was first disco- 
vered, I declared that this would prevent the 
introduction of slavery. Was I not right in my 
prediction ? 





Aspects of Nature in different Lands and differ- 
ent Climates, with Scientific Elucidations. 
By ALEXANDER VoN HuMBoLDT. 


[Continued from page 181.} 


When the burning heat of the day is followed 
by the coolness of the night, which in these lati- 
tudes is always of the same length, even then the 
horses and cattle cannot enjoy repose. Enorm- 
ous bats suck their blood like vampires during 
their sleep, or attach themselves to their backs, 
causing festering wounds, in which musquitoes, 
hippobosces, and a host of stinging insects, niche 
themselves. Thus the animals lead a painful 
life during the season when, under the fierce glow 
of the sun, the soil is deprived of its moisture. 
At length, after the long drought, the welcome 
season of the rain arrives; and then how sud- 
denly is the scene changed! The deep blue of 
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high into the air. The beholder, acquainted wit! 
the meaning of this spectacle, flies, for he kyo... 
there will issue forth a gigantic water-snak,. o. 
scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid state . 
the first fall of rain. rhe. 

The rivers which bound the plain to the soutl 
the Arauca, Apure, and Payara, become ea 
ally swollen ; and now nature constrains tho o«.... 
animals, who in the first half of the ye 
with thirst on the dry and dusty soil, to agers 
an amphibious life. A portion of the steppe ‘a 
presents the aspect of a vast inland sea, 1, 
brood mares retire with their foals to the higher 
banks, which stand like islands above the surty e 
of the lake. Every day the space remaining dry 
becomes smaller. The animals, crowded togeth r 
swim about for hours in search of other pasture. 
and feed sparingly on the tops of the flowering 
grasses rising above the secthing surface of the 
dark-coloured water. Many foals are drowned, 
and many are surprised by the crocodiles, killed 
by a stroke of their powerful notched tails, and 
devoured. It is not a rare thing to see the marks 
of the pointed teeth of these monsters on the legs 
of the horses and cattle who have narrowly 
escaped from their blood-thirsty jaws. Such 4 
sight reminds the thoughful observer invyolunte- 
rily of the capability of conforming to the most 
varied circumstances, with which the all-providing 
Author of Nature has endowed certain animals 
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the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky becomes | and plants. 


lighter ; at night the dark space in the constel- 
lation of the Southern Cross is hardly distin- 
guishable: the soft, phosphorous light of the 
Magellanic clouds fades away; even the stars in 
Aquila and Ophiucus in the zenith shine with a 
trembling and less planetary light. A single 
cloud appears in the south, like a distant moun- 
tain, rising perpendicularly from the horizon. 
Gradually the increasing vapours spread like mist 
over the sky, and now the distant thunder ushers 
in the life-restoring rain. Hardly has the sur- 
face of the earth received the refreshing mois- 
ture, before the previously barren steppe begins 
to exhale sweet odours, and to clothe itself with 
Kyllingias, the many panicules of the Paspalum, 
and a variety of grasses. The herbaceous mimo- 
sas, with renewed sensibility to the influence of 
light, unfold their drooping, slumbering leaves to 
greet the rising sun ; and the early song of birds, 
and the opening blossoms of the water plants, 
join to salute the morning. The horses and cat- 
tle now graze in full enjoyment of life. The tall 
springing grass hides the beautifully spotted 
jaguar, who, lurking in safe concealment, and 
measuring carefully the distance of a single 
bound, springs, cat-like, as the Asiatic tiger, on 
his passing prey. 

Sometimes, (so the Aborigines relate,) on the 
margin of the swamps, the moistened clay is seen 
to blister and rise slowly in a kind of mound; 
then, with a violent noise, like the outbreak of a 
small mud volcano, the heaped-up earth is cast 


The ox and the horse, like the farinaceous 
cerealia, has followed man over the whole surface 
of the globe, from India to Northern Siberia, 
from the Ganges to the River Plate, from the 
African sea shore to the mountain plateau of 
Antisana, which is higher than the summit of the 
Peak of Teneriffe. The ox, wearied from the 
plough, reposes, sheltered from the noontide sun 
in one country by the quivering shadow of the 
northern birch, and in another by the date palw. 
The same species which, in the east of Europe, 
has to encounter the attacks of bears and wolves, 
is exposed in other regions to the assaults of tigers 
and crocodiles. 

But the crocodile and jaguar are not the only 
assailants of the South American horses ; they 
have also a dangerous enemy among fishes. The 
marshy waters of Bera and Rastro are filled with 
numberless electric eels, which can at pleasure 
send a powerful discharge from any part of their 
slimy, yellow-spotted bodies. These gymnoti 
are from five to six feet in length, and are power- 
ful enough to kill the largest animals when they 
discharge their nervous organs at once Mm 4 
favourable direction. 

The route from Uritucu through the steppe 
was formerly obliged to be changed, because the 
gymnoti had increased to such numbers in a small 
stream, that, in crossing it, many horses were 
drowned every year, either from the effects of the 
shocks they received, or from fright. All other 
fishes fly the vicinity of these formidable eels. 
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ven the fisherman angling from the high bank | north, between the mountains of Venezuela and 


ears lest the damp line should convey the shock | the Caribbean sea, we find commercial cities, neat 
‘i from a distance. Thus, in these regions, | villages, and carefully cultivated fields. Even 
clectri¢ fire breaks forth from the bosom of the the love of art and scientific culture, together 
ater’. ’ with the noble desire of civil freedom, have long 
The capture of the gymnoti affords a pic-| been awakened there. Towards the south, the 
turesque spectacle. Mules and horses are driven | steppe terminates in a savage wilderness. Forests, 
ato a marsh which is closely surrounded by | the growth of thousands of years, fill with their 
indians, until the unwonted noise and disturb- | impenetrable fastnesses the humid regions be- 
ance induce the pugnacious fish to begin an| tween the Orinoco and the Amazons. Massive, 
stack. One sees them swimming about like | leaden-coloured granite rocks narrow the bed of 
serpents, and trying cunningly to glide under | the foaming rivers. Mountains and forests re- 
the bellies of the horses. Many of these are} sound with the thunder of the falling waters, 
stunned by the force of the invisible blows; | with the roar of the tiger-like jaguar, and with 
others, With manes standing on end, foaming, | the melancholy rain-announcing howlings of the 
snd with wild terror sparkling in their eyes, try | bearded apes. 
to fy from the raging tempest. But the Indians,} Where a sand-bank is left dry by the shallow 
armed with long poles of bamboo, drive them | current, the unwieldly crocodiles lie, with open 
back into the middle of the pool. Gradually the | jaws, as motionless as pieces of rock, and often 
fury of the unequal strife begins to slacken. | covered with birds. The boa serpent, his body 
Like clouds which have discharged their electri-| marked like a chess-hoard, coiled up, his tail 
city, the wearied fish begin to disperse ; long re- | wound round the branch of a tree, lies lurking 
pose and abundant food are required to replace | on the bank, secure of his prey; he marks the 
the galvanic foree which they have expended. | young bull, or some feebler inhabitant of the 
Their shocks become gradually weaker and weaker. | forest, as it fords the stream, and swiftly uncoil- 
Terrified by the noise of the trampling horses, | ing seizes the victim, and covering it with mucus 
they timidly approach the bank, where they are | forces it laboriously down his swelling throat. 
wounded by harpoons, and cautiously drawn on In the midst of this grand and savage nature, 
shore by non-conducting pieces of dry wood. live many tribes of men, isolated from each other 
Such is the extraordinary battle between horses | by the extraordinary diversity of their languages: 
and fish. That which forms the invisible but | some are nomadic, wholly unacquainted with ag- 
living weapon of the electric eel ;—that which, | riculture, and using ants, gums, and earth as 
awakened by the contact of moist, dissimilar par-| food; these, as the Otomacs and Jarures, seem a 
ticles, circulates through all the organs of plants | kind of outcasts from humanity : others, lke the 
and animals ;—that which, flashing from the | Maquiritares and Macos, are settled, more intel- 
thunder cloud, illumines the wide skyey canopy ; | ligent, and of milder manners, and live on fruits 
that which draws iron to iron, and directs the | which they have themselves reared. 
silent recurring march of the guiding needle ;—| Large spaces between the Cassiquiare and the 
all, like the several hues of the divided ray of | Atabapo are only inhabited by the tapir and the 
light, flow from one source ; and all blend again | social apes, and are wholly destitute of human 
together in one perpetually, everywhere dif-| beings. Figures graven on the rocks show that 
fused, foree or power. even these deserts were once the seat of some de- 
I might here close the hazardous attempt to | gree of intellectual cultivation. They bear wit- 
trace a picture of nature such as she shows her-| ness to the changeful destinies of man, as do the 
self in the steppes. But as on the ocean, fancy | unequally developed flexible languages; which 
not unwillingly dwells awhile on the image of its | latter belong to the oldest and most imperishable 
distant shores, so, before the wide plain disap- | class of historic memorials. 


to him 








pears from our view, let us cast a rapid glance at Sut as in the steppe tigers and crocodiles fight 
the regions by which the steppes are bounded. _| with horses and cattle, so in the forests on its 


The Northern Desert of Africa divides two| borders, in the wilderness of Guiana, man is 
races of men who belong originally to the same | ever armed against man. Some tribes drink with 
part of the globe, and whose unreconciled discord | unnatural thirst the blood of their enemies ; others 
appears as ancient as the mythus of Osiris and | apparently weaponless, and yet prepared for mur- 
Typhon. North of the Atlas there dwell nations | der, kill with a poisoned thumb-nail. The weaker 
with long and straight hair, of sallow complexion | hordes, when they have to pass along the sandy 
and Caucasian features. On the south of Sene-| margin of the rivers, carefully efface with their 
gal, towards Soudan, live hordes of negroes in| hands the traces of their timid footsteps. Thus 





many different stages of civilization. In Central | man, in the lowest stage of almost animal rude- 
Asia, the Mongolian steppe divides Siberian bar- | ness, as well as amidst the apparent brilliancy of 
barism from the ancient civilization of the penin- | our higher cultivation, prepares for himself and 
sula of India, his fellow men, increased toil and danger. The 

The South American Steppes form the boun- | traveller, wandering over the wide globe by sea 
dary of a partial European cultivation. To the! and land, as well as the historic inquirer search- 
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ing the records of past ages, finds everywhere the ; assuring her that that child should becom 
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uniform and saddening spectacle of man at vari- | great nation. ‘ 


ance with man. 

He, therefore, who, amidst the unreconciled 
discord of nations, seeks for intellectual calm, 
gladly turns to contemplate the silent life of vege- 
tation, and the hidden activities of forces and 
powers operating in the sanctuaries of nature; or, 
obedient to the inborn impulse which for thou- 
sands of years has glowed in the human breast, 
gazes upwards in meditative contemplation on 
those celestial orbs, which are ever pursuing in 
undisturbed harmony their ancient and unchang- 
ing course. 





FEAR NOT. 


In offering this little volume to the public, 
some apology seems to be called for, because the 
words Fear not,” which form its unvarying 
theme, are in the Bible, accessible to all, and 
have there a power and a pathos which must often 
be greatly lessened by a separation from the con- 
text; yet the following selection from the many 
—— of scripture in which these words occur, 

y presenting a frequent repetition of them, and 
by bringing together, in rapid succession, a very 
brief sketch of the occasions on which they were 
uttered, may possibly strike the attention, and 
thus lead the mind to meditate on this deeply in- 
structive and encouraging text. And oh! if 
some sorrowing spirit were permitted to draw the 
least consolation from thus reviewing these 
words ; if one mourner were cheered ; if one who 
was desolate and afflicted should find any support 
in it; if one fearful one should be induced to lift u 
the drooping head in hope; how sweet would be 
the satisfaction! How great the reward for the 
feeble effort of making this little selection from 
the rich treasury of the sacred page. 


There is unspeakable encouragement contained 
in the words “FEAR NOT,” when uttered by an 
Almighty, and an all-merciful God, to his frail 
and dependent creature man. In every instance 
where they occur in the Bible, they prove the 
faithfulness and condescending goodness of Him 
who can strengthen the weakest, and infuse hope 
into the most fearful heart. They were spoken 
in a vision to Abram, after he returned from the 
slaughter of the four kings, Gen. xv. 1, accom- 
panied by the supporting assurance, “I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” They 
were spoken to Hagar, when she wandered in the 
wilderness; when the bottle of water was spent, 
and she cast her only son under the shrub, think- 
ing there was no longer any hope for his life, and 
sat down herself at a distance from him, that she 
might not see her child die. In this hour of ex- 


After Isaac had removed from place to »), 
|on account of the strife for the wells which }, 
had digged ;—when at length he had digged op, 
for which there was no strife, he went 
| Beersheba, and the Lord appeared unto } 
| 


Ons 
Q 
y 

UD to 


Hin and 
said, ‘ Fear not,” adding also the pr sie *) 
| will bless thee, and multiply thy seed;” (o, 
xxvi. 24. a 
| When Jacob, in the evening of his day. yas 
told that Joseph was still alive, his heart faint. 
in unbelief; but when he saw the wagons th»: 
were sent to convey him, his spirit revived, and 
he undertook the journey into Egypt, that } 
might once more see this beloved son ere he died. 
We may suppose, that bowed as he was with agp 
and sorrow, the journey appeared to him a for. 
midable and fearful undertaking ; what then mus: 
have been his encouragement, when God, in the 
| visions of the night, said to him, “ Fear not,” 
| Gen. xlvi. 3; promising also to make of him 
great nation, to go down with him into Egypt, 
and that Joseph should put his hands upon his 
eyes ! 
When Jacob was dead, Joseph’s brethren, re- 
membering all the evil which they had done to 
him, greatly feared he would retaliate upon them 
their unjust treatment towards himself; they 
therefore sent a messenger to implore pardon, 
| and fell down themselves before the brother 
whom they had once so basely designed to injure. 
|Great then must have been the relief to these 
self-accused men, when Joseph comforted them, 
spoke kindly unto them, and said to them “ Fear 
not,” Gen. 1,19: and again, verse 21, “ Fear 
ye not : I will nourish you, and your little ones.” 

After Pharaoh, king of Egypt, had granted 
permission to the Israelites to depart, he repented 
that he had done so; and made ready with an 
army of horses, and chariots, and horsemen to 
pursue after them. When they drew nigh, the 
children of Israel lifted up their eyes, and behold- 
ing the Egyptians, they were sore afraid, cried 
out unto the Lord, and reproached Moses for 
having brought them forth into the wilderness. 
But Moses said unto them, “ Fear ye nof, stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which he 
will shew unto you to-day; for the Egyptians 
whom you have seen to-day, ye shall see them 
again no more for ever :” Exod. xiv. 15. 

When the children of Israel saw the terrors 
which encompassed Mount Sinai when Moses re- 
ceived the ten commandments, they stood afar of 
and said unto him, “Speak thou with us and we 
will hear ; but let not God speak with us, lest we 
die.” But Moses said unto the people, “ Fer 
not : for God is come to prove you, and that his 


‘fear may be before your faces, that ye sin not - 


tremity, when every maternal feeling must have | Exod. xx. 20. 


been racked with anguish, the Angel of God 


When the spies who were sent to search the 


called to her out of heaven, and uttered the sweet | land of Canaan, brought up an evil report, = 
soul-reviving words, “ Fear not,” Gen. xxi. 17; ‘Israelites murmured; but Joshua and ( aleb 
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snared them that it was a good land, flowing | 
with milk and honey ; “ Only, said they, “ rebel | ’ go t . 
against the Lord, neither fear ye the peo- | but make me thereof a little cake first, and bring 
vl of the land ; for they are bread for us; their | it unto me, and after, make for thee and for thy 
», js departed from them, and the Lord is | son. 


pot ye 


. 


Jefence ‘ 
vith us: fear them not :” Numb. xiv. 9. 


striking must the words of Elijah have sounded on 
her ear, ‘ Fear not ;” go and doas thou hast said: 


lor thus saith the Lord God of Israel, the 
barrel of meal shall not waste; neither shall the 


When Og, the king of Bashan, went out with | cruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lord send- 
J] his people to fight against the children of | eth rain upon the earth :’? 1 Kings xvii. 13, 14. 


Israel, the Lord said to Moses,” Fear him not : for 


When Elisha’s servant saw the host of Syria 


| have delivered him into thy hand, and all his that encompassed the city, he was dismayed, and 


eople, and his land :” Numb. xxi. 54. 


cried, “ Alas, my master! How shall we do?” 


When Moses rehearsed to the children of | “ Fear not,” were the words with which Elisha 


{erael, the great deliverances which the Lord had 
wrought for them ; he failed not to remind them, 


| replied, 2 Kings vi. 16 ; and when the Lord open- 
‘ed the young man’s eyes, he saw that the moun- 


° . i ° . e . 
shat when they had arrived at the mountain of | tain was full of horses and chariots of fire. And 
‘he Amorites, and were told to go upand possess | then could he believe what the prophet said, 


‘he land, the Lord had said to them, “ Fear not, 
neither be discouraged :?’ Deut. 1. 21. And 
twice did Moses, the servant of the Lord, in his 
ast address to the children of Israel, repeat for 
their encouragement, the sweet words, “ Fear 
not:’’ Deut. xxxi. 6, 8. 

When a part of the children of Israel went up 
ty fight against Ai, they were overcome by their 
enemies, which was a great discouragement to 
Joshua; and he rent his clothes, fell upon his 
face, and made a bitter complaint to the Lord ; 
his heart too was grieved by the transgression of 
Achan; but after he had been stoned, and his 
possessions destroyed in the valley of Achor; 
then to his humbled servant the Lord said, ‘“‘Fear 
not:” Josh. viii. 1. And he went as he was 
commanded with all the people of war, and over- 
came the men of Ai, and burned their city. 

When Gideon was sensible that an angel had 
communed with him, his heart was appalled with 
the dread thought that he had seen an angel of 
the Lord face to face ; but the Lord in compas- 
sion to his weakness said to him, “ Fear not :” 
Judg. vi. 23. And thus was he strengthened 
for the great conquests which he was raised up 
to effect. 

In Samucel’s time, when the people had done 
wickedly in asking a king, and when the Lord 
sent thunder and rain, they were afraid, and 
besought Samuel to pray for them; but he said 
to them “ Fear not: ye have done all this wick- 
edness: yet turn not aside from following the 
lord, but serve the Lord with all your heart :” 
1 Sam. xii. 20. And how instructive and encou- 
raging is this passage; for although the people 
had greatly sinned, yet were they told not to fear, 
but to turn again to a merciful and forgiving God. 

When David was in a wood, in the wilderness 
of Ziph, and knew that Saul was come out to 
seek his life, we are told that Jonathan went to 
dim, and strengthened his hand in God, and said 
to him, “ Fear not :” 1 Sam. xxiii. 17. 

When jin time of grievous famine, the poor 
widow of Zarephath had only a handful of meal 
and a little oil, which she was going to prepare 
for herself and her son to eat before they died ; 
When she was brought to this extremity, how 


| “They that be with us are more than they that 
| be with them.” 


To be continued. 





HOW TO SUBDUE A VICIOUS HORSE. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial, 
gives the following account of the method adopted 
by an officer in the U. 8. service, lately returned 
from Mexico, to subdue a horse who would not allow 
his feet to be handled for the purpose of shoeing: 

‘He took a cord about the size of a common 
bed cord, put it in the mouth of the horse like a 
bit, and tied it tightly on the top of the animal’s 


| head, passing his left ear under the string, not 


oy 
painfully tight, but tight enough to keep the ear 
| down, and the cord in its place. This done, he 
patted the horse gently on the side of his head 
|and commanded him to follow, and instantly the 
| horse obeyed, perfectly subdued and as gentle 
and obedient as a well trained dog ; suffering his 
| feet to be lifted with entire impunity, and acting 
in all respects like an old stager. That simple 
string thus tied made him at once as docile and 
obedient as any one could desire. The gentle- 
man who thus furnished this exceedingly simple 
means of subduing a very dangerous propensity, 
intimated that itis practised in Mexico and South 
America in the management of wild horses.” 
Our readers will of course receive this for what 


ae 


they judge it worth. It is, however, certain that 
|mild and gentle means are often proved to be 
more effectual than severity, in controlling the 
It was 


| formerly believed that the training of young 


vicious propensities of domestic animals. 


horses and oxen could scarcely be accomplished 
without rough usage, amounting to actual abuse ; 
but the discoveries of modern days have suffi- 
ciently shown, that the gentleness which belongs 
to the Christian character, may be advantageously 
applied to the management of the brute creation. 
The “whip for the horse,” will be sparingly 
used, when the hand that wields it is associated 
| with a feeling heart. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE, 


Judge Betts, of the U. 8. District Court of 
New York, has given an important decision in 
the case of a slave vessel. On the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1848, the U. 8. schooner On-ka-hy-e seized, 
at sea, the American barque Laurens, and on the 
15th of March following, a libel was filed, charg- 
ing that at the time of her seizure, she was em- 
ployed in the slave trade, and demanding her 
forfeiture under the several actsof Congress. In 
reply to this, a claim and answer were filed by 
Manuel da Costa Souza, alleging that, at the time 
of seizure, he was entitled to the possession and 
control of the vessel—that she was engaged in a 
lawful voyage, and that nothing in herself or her 
equipment was of a character to work a forfeiture 
under the laws of the United States. 

At the same time Manuel J. d’Auraujo Costa 
filed a claim on the libel, alleging that he was the 
owner of $20,000 in coin, found on board of the 
vessel, which he had placed there for his own 
private purposes, and to be used for lawful and 
proper ends, in his private interests and affairs. 
This last claim was afterwards added to by that 
of Jose Rodriguez Roarez, who alleged that the 
money is the property of the house of Manuel 
d’ Auraujo Costa, of Rio Janeiro, and was so when 
put on board the vessel, with the purpose of being 
lawfully and properly used. 

It was a singular feature in the case, that no 
one appeared to claim absolute ownership of the 
vessel. The testimony of the claimants went to 
show that she was chartered in New York for 
$16,000, but it came out on the trial that, with 
the chartering party, there went, also, a full title 
to the vessel itself. Still, as the case was tried, 
no claim of actual ownership was set up, the pos- 
sessory right, under the charter-party, being all 
that was contended for. 

Beyond the unusual number of water casks on 
board, and the foreign crew, when she sailed from 
Rio, there was nothing to indicate a purpose of 
employing her in the slave trade ; but extraneous 
proofs were adduced to show a direct intent so to 
use her. Judge Betts says— 

The evidence showing to all reasonable satis- 
faction, that the vessel with her equipment of 
water casks and water, her complement of foreign 
seamen, with a foreign supereargo and navigator, 
was in a condition at the time she sailed to be 
immediately devoted to the slave trade, and that 
she was so fitted out by Costa, the evidence of 
Clapp to the declarations of Costa comes in to 
connect intimately and impressively, his motives 
with her actual destination and employment, and 
to supply a reason for the obscurity and looseness 
disclosed in the particulars referred to. 

Not only was this disposal of the vessel made 
secretly, and a colorable title preserved in the 
American owners upon the ship’s papers, but the 
deception is further carried on by Capt. Rogers 
protesting, after the capture, against the arrest of 
his vessel, then under charter, when in truth he 
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and his American owners had no manner of jn 
est or concern in her protection, Thor " 
actually received 30,000 millreas for joe 
captured or sunk, their title to that money 3 
to be no way affected by her fate, .” 

The charter party set forth a state of thins 
between the parties not true in itself. ‘Pj, om 
half of the agreed consideration was not resi a 
to the termination of the charter, The whol 
was advanced when possesion of the yess] : 
delivered under the agreement. 

That consideration, moreover, upon the 
dence, is fully twice the current value of a similar 
charter at Rio, at the time, for a bona fide trading 
voyage of the same description. : 
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The manner in which a new crew was pro. 
cured has in it also features of a suspicious com. 
plexion. The crew which went out with the vessel 
did not claim their discharge, or refuse to perform 
the voyage proposed. They were not consulted on 
the subject. They were paid off and secured full 
wages to their return home. This proceeding 
would be wholly inconsistent with a regular char. 
ter of the vessel, and her intended return to her 
home port after the expiration of the charter. 


Capt. Littlefield was not avowedly appointed 
to her command by the Brazilian owner or char- 
terer. He was the appointee of Capt. Rogers, 
He took an American mate, and shipped his crew 
before the American Consul, yet in a manner to 
satisfy the Consul that it was his design to exclude 
American seaman wholly from the list. He took 
Portuguese and Spaniards of suspicious appear- 
ance, when, the evidence shows, no difficulty ex- 
isted in obtaining choice men at that port for any 
lawful voyage. 

No reason being assigned for discharging an 
American crew and substituting foreigners, one 
only of whom spoke the language of the master 
and mate, the act must be regarded as denoting 
an intent to put the vessel to an use which the 
Americans could not be made to subserve. 


Evidence was also given that Captain Little- 
field secreted or destroyed papers after the seizure 
of the vessel, and all these proofs, taken together, 
presented a case which rendered it incumbent on 
the claimants, by clear and explicit contrary ev!- 
dence, to explain away the suspicions, and esta- 
blish the innocency of the transaction. ‘This, in 
| the opinion of the Judge, they were unable to do, 
land he consequently rendered the following de- 
| cision : 

I hold in this case, upon all the facts and cir- 
cumstances in evidence, that the United States 
have shown a strong suspicion that the Laurens 
was despatched from Rio Janeiro on a slaving 
voyage to the coast of Africa; and that the 
claimants were knowingly concerned in the 
voyage; and the claimants having produced no 
proof to establish the lawfulness of the voyage, 
a decree must be rendered condemning the vessel 


and cargo as forfeited. 
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THE FOUR WORDS. 

« Four little words did me more good when I 
gas a boy, than almost anything else,” said a 
ontleman the other day. 

-«]T cannot reckon up all the good they have 
inne me; they were the first words which my 
mother taught me.” 

«Tndeed! What were the four little words?” 
said I. 

He answered me by relating the following 

story : 
_ «My father grafted a pear tree; it was a very 
choice graft, and he watched it with great care. 
The second year it blossomed, and it bore but 
one pear. They were said to be a good kind of 
pear, and my father was quite anxious to see if 
they came up to the man’s promises. This single 
pear, then, was an object of some concern to my 
father. He wanted it to become fully ripe; the 
high winds he hoped would not blow off the 
pear; and he gave express directions to the 
children on no account to touch it. The graft 
was low, and easily reached by us. It grew 
finely. ‘I think that graft will meet my ex- 
pectations,” said my father many times to my 
mother. ‘I hope now there is some prospect of 
our having good pears.’ 

“Everybody who came into the garden he 
took to the graft, and everybody said, ‘It will 
prove to be a most excellent pear.’ 

“Ts it not almost ripe? I long for a bite,’ 
Ieried, as I followed my father one day down the 
alley to the pear-tree. 

“Wait patiently, my child, it will not be 
fully ripe for a week,’ said my father. 

“T thought I loved pears better than anything 
else; often [ used to stop and look longingly up 
to this. Oh, how good it looks, I used to think, 
smacking my lips, | wish it was all mine. 

“The early apples did not taste as good: the 
currants were not as relishing, and the damsons 
I thought nothing of in comparison with this 
pear. The longer I stopped alone under this 
beautiful pear-tree, the greater was my longing for 
it, until I was seized with the idea of getting it. 
‘OQ, I wish I had it,’ was the selfish thought that 
gradually got uppermost in my mind. 

“One night, after we were in bed, my brothers 
fell asleep long before I did; I tossed about, and 
could not get to sleep. It was a warm, still, sum- 
mer night; there was no moon; no noise except 
the hum of numberless insects. My father and 
my mother were gone away. I put my head out 
of the window, and peeped into the garden. I 
snuffed pleasant smells. I traced the dark out- 
lines of the trees. I glanced in the direction of 
the pear-tree. My mouth was parched; I was 
thirsty ; I thought how good a juicy pear would 
taste. I was tempted. 

“A few moments found me creeping down the 

ck stairs, with neither shoes, stockings, or 
hat on. The slightest creaking frightened me. 
I stopped on every stair to listen. Nancy 
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was busy somewhere else, and John had gone to 
bed. At last I fairly felt my way to the garden- 
door. It was fastened. It seemed to take me 
ages to unlock it, so fearful was I of making a 
noise, and the bolt grated. I got it open, went 
out, and latched it after me. It was good to get 
out in the clear air. I ran down to the walk. 
The patting of my feet made no noise on the 
moist earth. I stopped a moment and looked all 
around, then turned in the direction of the pear- 
tree. Presently 1 was beneath its branches. 

“Father will think the wind has knocked it 
off; but there was not a breath of air stirring. 
Father will think somebody has stolen it—some 
boys came in the night, and robbed the garden— 
he'll never know. I trembled at the thought of 
what I was about to do. Qh, it will taste so 
good! and father never will, never can know it; 
he never would think I took it. 

“T leaned against the trunk of the tree, and 
raised my hand to find it, and to snatch it. On 
tiptoe, with my hand uplifted and my head 
turned upward, 1 beheld a star looking down 
upon me through the leaves. ‘Tnov, Gop, 
SEEST ME!’ I could not help saying over and 
over again. God seemed on every side. He 
was looking me through and through. I was 
afraid to look, and hid my face. It seemed as if 
father and mother and all the boys, and every- 
body in town, would take me fora thief. It 
appeared as though all my conduct had been seen 
as by the light of day. It was some time before 
I dared to move, so vividly was the impression 
made upon my mind by the awful truth in those 
four words, ‘Thou, God, seest me.’ I knew he 
saw me. I felt that he saw me. 

“] hastened from the pear-tree; nothing on 
earth would have tempted me at that moment to 
touch the pear. With very different feelings did 
I creep back to bed again. I lay down beside 
Asa, feeling more like a condemned criminal 
than anything else. No one in the house had 
seen me, but oh! it seemed as if everybody knew 
it, and I should never dare to meet my father’s 
face again. It was a great while before I went 
to sleep. I heard my parents come home, and 
involuntarily hid my face under the sheet. But 
I could not hide myself from a sense of God’s 
presence. His eyes seemed everywhere, divining 
into the very depths of my heart. It started a 
train of influences which, God be praised, I never 
got over. If I was ever tempted to any secret 
sin, ‘Thou, God, seest me,’ stared me in the face, 
and I stood back, restrained and awed.” 

The gentleman finished: his story interested 
me greatly. I think it will interest many 
children. I hope it will do more than interest 
them—lI hope it will do them good. 

“Thou, God, seest me.” These four little 
words are from the Bible. Hagar uttered them. 
She fled in anger from her mistress, Sarah, and 
went into the wilderness. An angel met her by 
a fountain of water. The angel bade her return 
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to her mistress, and told her some things in her 
life which Hagar thought nobody knew but her- 
self. “Thou, God, seest me,” she exclaimed. 
Then she knew it was the angel of God, for 
none but Him could look into the most secret 
things. 

Children, learn these four small words. Im- 
press them upon your heart. Think of them 
when you lie-down, when you get up, and when 
you go by the way; when alone, or when with 
your companions, both at home or abroad, re- 
member, “Thou, God, seest me.”—American 
Messenger. 





LINES 
In remembrance of Margaret Hutchinson,® an aged 
Minister who died in the autumn of 1819, 


Safe on the golden sands, 
Which floor the beach of Paradise! while we, 
With struggling spirits, and uplifted hands 
Are out at sea. 


A kind, maternal face, 
An aged form, that every Sabbath day 
We watched to see in its accustomed place, 
Are gone away, 


But not forgot. The chord 
That bound the old and young, was childhood’s tie, 
Fastened by warm caress, and gentle word, 
Never to die. 


In thy old gallery seat, 
Dear pastor of the flock, we see thee still ; 
Thy step, thy look, the grasp we loved to meet, 
Our memories fill. 


And all thy tender care 
Over the wandering ones, thy spirit meek, 
Thy large compassion, ever first to spare 
The blind, the weak. 


And when, too oft, we come 
To worship, with a full and busy heart, 
From life’s bright pictures, and its pleasant hum, 
So hard to part,— 


We miss thy trembling words, 
The world-bound spirit that could gently aise, 
Turning to higher thoughts its inmost chords, 
And hymns of praise. 


Earnest, and plain, and few, 
We listened, touched with their heart tendering power, 
And owned the Father’s waterings anew 
Of seed and flower. 


Pure tricklings from the stream, 
That flows for healing from the Eternal throne, 
We only saw the Gospel’s crystal gleam— 
Naught of thy own. 


We miss thy loving heart, 
That found its vent in kind words, and good deeds, 
Planned in those heavenly places, where, apart, 
The Christian feeds. 


We miss thy noiseless worth, 
That asked no notice, and we softly lay 
Its unction to our souls, while ** earth to earth” 
Sadly we say. 





* For a brief notice of the death and character of 
this Friend, see the first number of the current volume 
of the Review. 


Oh! when the heart lies still, 
When the eye closes, and the lip is cold 
When the outgoings of an obedient wil] 
Its rounds have told ;-— 


The memory then, how sweet, 
That from the living lip, but kindness fel}, 
And words of love, learned at the Saviour’s feet 
Or Sychar’s well. em 
11th mo. oo 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamer Europa, which left Liverpool on 1} 
24th ult., arrived at Halifax on the 7th instant. nad 
reached Boston on the morning of the 9th, brine); 
52 passengers. The European news, thouch opp 
week later than previously received, is not of mone} 
political importance. 7 


rs} 


The accounts from France state, that the Hich 
Court of Versailles has pronounced sentence a 
transportation for life upon Ledru Rollin, and thirty- 
three others. In consequence of the convictions 
before that Court, twenty seats in the Legislative 
Assembly have become vacant. The disputes 
between France and Morocco is reported to be set. 
tled, by the Emperor conceding all the points 
demanded. 


Nothing further appears to have transpired, re- 
specting the decision of the Emperor Nicholas, rela. 
tive to the Turkish affair; but the rumors of war 
between those powers are said to be dying away 
at Constantinople. : 


The inquiry respecting the supposed murder of 
Dr. Parkman, was still going on, at the last account, 
but no satisfactory result had been attained. 


The Constitution of California is redolent with 
the spirit of freedom. It declares that they, the 
people of California, grateful to Almighty God for 
their own freedom, establish that Constitution to 
secure its blessings. And they declare that ‘“ neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, unless in the 
punishment of crime, shall ever be tolerated in this 
state.” The boundaries, as laid down by the Con- 
vention, are on the north, the parallel of 42 degrees 
from the Pacific to the meridian of 120 degrees 
west from Greenwich. On the east by that meri- 
dian to latitude 39, and a line thence to the Colo- 
rada in latitude 35; and on the south by the Mexi- 
can line, to the Pacific. The area is about 135,000 
square miles, 


At the latest account from Washington, the House 
of Representatives had not succeeded in electing a 
Speaker. 

The bollotting has proceeded from day to day, 
but no candidate has yet received a majority of all 
the votes. Upto the 11th instant 39 ballots had 
been made. at the last of which, the votes were, 
for R. C. Winthrop, 101, for W. J, Browr, of Indis 
ana, 109; the latter wanting but four to constitute 
the requisite majority. Fight days of the session 
have thus passed without organizing the House. 
The business of the Senate is, in consequence of 
this delay, also suspended. After the last ballot, 
R.C. Winthrop addressed the House, expressing 
his reluctance to being the means of preventing the 
organization, an! his desire that his friends would 
endeavour to concentrate their suffrages upon some 
other candidate. 








